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Journal of Mental Science 
(Vol. LII. No. 219. October, 1906) 

1. The Evolution of Insanity. Robert Jones. 

2. The Neurone Theory—Fatigue, Rest and Sleep. W. Bevan Lewis. 

3. Alcohol and Insanity. The Effects of Alcohol on the Body and Mind 

As Shown by Asylum and Hospital Experience in the Ward and 
Post-mortem Room. F. W. Mott. 

4. Amentia and Dementia; a Clinico-pathological Study. Joseph Shaw 

Bolton. 

5. On the Psychology of the Crusades. William W. Treland. 

6. The Possibility of the Limitation of Lunacy by Legislation. M. J. 

Nolan. 

7. Insanity and Indicanuria (Indoxyluria). C. C. Easterbrook. 

1. Evolution of Insanity .—After having completed a service of 
twenty-five years in the care and treatment of the insane. Dr. Jones, 
in his presidential address before the Medico-psychological Association 
of Great Britain and Ireland, gives some interesting observations and con¬ 
clusions. He reviews, at some length, the history of insanity from the 
earliest times, 2000 B. C., through Biblical history and the period of 
Greek preeminence, the time of Hippocrates, Galen and Aristotle, when 
the first attempt at a classification of insanity was made. T'he advent 
of the Christian era shows us the most extensive humanity in the treat¬ 
ment of the insane. Following this, however, ignorance and super¬ 
stition exercised a most inhuman influence on the insane, and the treat¬ 
ment was characterized by barbarity and cruelty. This lasted until the 
rise of the Bologna school in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The treatment now in vogue shows wonderful progress, and the con¬ 
trast is striking. 

Continuing his observations to modern times, the author quotes some 
interesting statistics in regard to the increase of insanity. Since 1880 
this increase in England and Wales has been 40 per cent., while the in¬ 
crease in population has been 25 per cent. The various causes for this 
great increase in insanity are considered. Aside from heredity, venereal 
diseases and intemperance in the use of alcohol, sociological factors, 
such as over-stimulation induced by modern conditions, plays an impor¬ 
tant part. He also states that modern competition and “high pressure” 
of today are responsible for a large variety of mental diseases unknown 
to older physicians. * 

Unwarranted statements of the press in England, condemning the 
asylum physicians, and blaming them for the present status of insanity, 
and for their failure to cure patients with mental trouble are discussed, 
and the asylum physicians defended. From statistics it would seem that 
the proportion of cures of the insane do not fall so far behind cures 
in other branches of medicine. 

A comparison of the varieties. of insanity acknowledged a century 
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Further, that adolescent insanity is most liable to occur in neurotic sub¬ 
jects and persons of mental weakness, who at this time of life are ex¬ 
posed to the stress of overwork, pressure and competition, conjoined with 
inadequate rest and sleep. He also states that ten hours sleep are neces¬ 
sary for children, in order to fully counteract the effects of fatigue, and 
to prepare them for the succeeding day’s work. 

3. Alcohol and Insanity. —Dr. Mott, by virtue of his connection with 
a general hospital as well as an insane hospital, has an unusual op¬ 
portunity to study the effects of alcohol on both body and mind, and his 
observations are particularly useful, as he is apparently unbiased in his 
conclusions regarding the evil effects of this agent. While he admits the 
etiological role of alcohol in producing psychoses, still, he does not think 
that insanity would diminish to any great extent, certainly not to the extent 
that the temperance enthusiasts would claim would be the case, if alcohol 
were prohibited. He does think, however, that there would be far less 
crime, disease and pauperism if alcohol were prohibited throughout the 
country. He claims that drinking in pursuit of pleasure by the well-fed, 
is far.less liable to produce insanity than drinking in flight from despair 
and misery by the ill-fed, emotional, neurasthenic and neuropathic in¬ 
dividual. He recognizes, however, that the abuse of alcohol is the most 
fruitful cause of over-full prisons, workhouses, hospitals and asylums. 
The question is discussed, why do sensible, thinking men continue to in¬ 
dulge in alcohol if it is such a harmful agent? But he makes no attempt 
to answer it. He abhors the propagandist with his egotism, narrowness 
and unreasonableness, but agrees with the teaching of Parks, “ as now 
used by mankind, it ( alcohol ) has infinitely more power for evil than 
for good.." He contrasts the effects of alcohol as seen in the asylum 
with that of the hospital, and arrives at the conclusion that “ the abuse 
of alcohol by the epileptic, imbecile and potential lunatic,” is sufficient 
to bring him to the asylum long before he can drink enough to produce 
a cirrhotic liver. In the post-mortem room of the asylum it is very rare 
to find internal organs, especially the liver, affected to the extent that 
they are affected in the post-mortem cases of the hospital. 

The author goes into a lengthy discussion of the various forms of 
insanity produced by alcohol, and gives some interesting clinical symptoms, 
also some good tests for detecting the loss of memory in alcoholics that 
have apparently recovered. Taken altogether, it is a very good exposi¬ 
tion of the etiological role of alcohol in producing mental disease. 

4. Amentia and Dementia .—(Continued article.) 

5. The Psychology of the Crusades .—A very interesting article, 
showing the effect of communicative insanity on a credulous people, in¬ 
spired by the Pope with offers of religious reward for taking up the cause. 

6. Not suitable for abstracting. 

7. Insanity and Indicanuria .—The author reviews two papers recently 
published in the Journal of Mental Science regarding the question of the 
relation of indoxyl in the urine and insanity, especially melancholia and 
depressives, and shows the fallacy of the opinions based upon the examina¬ 
tion of urine for this substance. He criticizes the method used and the 
conclusions arrived at by these men (Townsend and Bruce), and disa¬ 
grees with them entirely. His own experience, based upon the examina¬ 
tion of 2,000 cases (against 27 by Bruce), lead him to believe that the 
proper sequence is melancholia, constipation and indicanuria. One is 
led to believe that his views are entirely in accord with the facts, and that 
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ago, and those recognized today, shows that epilepsy has changed but 
little. General paralysis shows a remarkable increase, and in the last 
thirty years (statistics from Clouston), it has increased from 7 per cent, 
to 23.s per cent., as a cause of death in women, in this author’s ex¬ 
perience. Also that the time of onset of general paralysis, after syphi¬ 
litic infection, is shorter than formerly. He could have added that the 
mental types of this disease had greatly changed in that time. The 
classical expansive paralytic, with delusions of grandeur, has given place 
to a more mild demented type, so that in this country, at least, the 
former type is comparatively seldom seen. Dementia praecox (or its 
equivalents), considered very rare in former years, has now become 
very common, and this cannot altogether be ascribed to a change of 
nomenclature. Regarding congenital varieties of mental deficiency, it is 
surprising to learn that they are not on the increase; also that he con¬ 
siders these conditions due to accidental arrest of development, etc., and 
not controlled by natural laws. While this may be to some extent true, 
still, in the light of modern pathological anatomical investigations, these 
conditions are better explained by definite disease processes, caused either 
by direct transmission of infection, such as syphilis, or by the effect of 
alcohol on the embryonic structures, and lastly, by inherited mental de¬ 
ficiencies. The author states that “ If only the evils of alcohol and 
venereal diseases were disposed of, half the problems of insanity would 
disappear with them,” a statement that is only too true. He also dis¬ 
cusses and outlines plans toward preventing insanity, rather than trying 
to cure it. Various statutes in relation to the insane in England are 
discussed, and improvements proposed that apply only to that country. 

2. The Neurone Theory .—As a preliminary discussion to the author’s 
view of fatigue, rest and sleep—the prevalent opinions for and against the 
neurone theory are given at length. The merits of each side are clearly 
presented, and the author prefers to array himself with those who support 
the theory. He expresses some interesting views regarding fatigue, 
although these views are at variance with popular belief. He does not 
consider that physical exercise is a mental restorative after mental fatigue. 
But Kraspelin has shown that moderate physical exercise accelerates the 
psychical function, and acts as a distinct stimulus to the same. In regard 
to sleep, he gives the following conclusions: (1) The retraction of the 
dendrites as a whole is most improbable, nor does it admit of proof by 
any known method of research. (2) Even were its possibility admitted, 
the enormous wealth of structure in these dendritic fields, as shown by 
Cox’s method, is such as to preclude the possibility of neurone isolation 
to the extent suggested. (3) The contact of gemmules and the break in 
contact on their retraction is far less open to question, and admits of 
possible proof by further methods and research. The author finally 
states his conclusions relative to the points that are necessary for a 
teacher to have in mind, so as to teach children properly, and not over¬ 
work them. He maintains that when nerve cells are fatigued, they pass 
on, with continued stimulation and inadequate rest, to structural diseases, 
and that failure to detect early indications of “brain fag” in young 
growing children may lead to irreparable mischief. He concludes that 
there is a definite time in the day when certain children are capable of giv¬ 
ing the highest work values, and that the teachers should avail themselves 
of this energy at this particular time. Also that periods of rest should 
always follow periods of effort to realize the best work values. 
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the opinions of those who would affirm that indicanuria had any causal 
relation to mental disease, were based upon insufficient examination and 
errors due to a failure to take into account the effects of ordinary con¬ 
stipation in those not affected mentally. (Vide abstract of Journal of 
Medical Science in the issue for January, 1908.) 

Cotton (Trenton). 


Journal de Neurologie 

(1906, 16, 17, 18, 19) 

These numbers are devoted to the proceedings of the Second Belgian 
Congress of Neurology and Psychiatry. 

1. Presidential Address. “ Neurasthenia.” Crocq. 

2. The Theory of the Neurone in the Last Decennial Period (1896, 1906). 

M. Stefanowska. 

3. Mental Tests as Applied to the Child. Decroly and Boulenger. 

4. Lunatics Who Dissimulate. Moor and Duchateau. 

1. Presidential Address: “Neurasthenia.” —Calling attention to the 
confusion which exists in the general conception of neurasthenia, held 
by the medical profession and laity alike, the author pleads for greater 
accuracy in separating the different nervous states, and especially for the 
differentiation of functional conditions from those symptomatic of organic 
disease. For him neurasthenia is a definite disease, not merely a symptom- 
complex, and at the start he rules out the great array of degenerates 
who show the various phobias, aboulia, etc. In his opinion a hereditary 
constitutional basis is not necessary hut the disease may arise as a result 
of exhaustion from excesses, intoxications or any other cause. He gives 
a short sketch of the symptoms of this disease and its diagnosis from 
general paresis, dementia pracox and other conditions in which symptoms 
of irritable weakness of the nervous system are present. He thinks that 
the term “neurasthenic states” is more or less objectionable but con¬ 
siders these as comprising: (1) True neurasthenia, an autonomous curable 
disease. (2) Constitutional neurastheniform states against which our 
therapeutic resources are often powerless. (3) Neurastheniform symp¬ 
toms accompanying certain organic diseases, and whose prognosis varies 
according to the nature of these diseases. 

2. The Theory of the Neurone. —In a critical review of 75 pages the 
authoress considers, in order, the work of Apathy, Bethe, Held, Auerbach, 
Nissl, Joris, Donaggio and others, opposing the neurone theory, and that 
of Ramon y Cajal, of Van Gehuchten and his pupils, of Lenhossek, Mari- 
nesco, Lugaro and others, in its support. She then proceeds to a general 
discussion of the subject, examining one by one the following postulates 
of the partisans of the theory: (1) The neurone is an embryological unity. 
(2) The neurone is a cellular and anatomic unity. (3) Besides the neurone 
there is no other nerve element. (4) The neurones are in relation to each 
other by contiguity. (5) The neurone is a trophic unit. (6) The neurone is 
a functional and physiological unit. The embryological unity of the 
neurone she thinks severely shaken by the results of the researches of a 
number of authors which seem to show, on the one hand, that the nerve 
fiber is developed by the apposition of a number of cells in a chain, 
and on the other by the work on the autoregeneration of the nerve fiber 
by Bethe, Monkeberg, Merzbacher, Ballance and Stewart, and Van Ge¬ 
huchten. The results of these authors have, however, been disputed, and in 



